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PKEFACE 



These lectures were delivered to the senior class of pupils 
in the English Department of the Benares College^ with the 
view of introducing them to the philosophical terminology 
current among their learned fellow-countrymen the pandits. 
The easiest^ if not the only^ way to obtain a thorough ac« 
quaintancc with the force of the terms belonging to a philo- 
sophical system^ is to study the system itself. The circum- 
stances under which the lectures were delivered will account 
for their familiar tone^ and for the introduction of various 
remarks which would have been superfluous if the work had 
been addressed to the learned of Europe. 

J. R. B. 
Benares Cotteffe,'\ 
1848. J 
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LECTURES 

ON THB 

NYilLYA PHILOSOPHY. 



The compendiiun of the Ny&ya system of pliilosopliy^ entitled 
the Tarka-Sanffraha, wlich we propose here to translate and 
comment upon^ has the following exordiiun : — 



'^ Having treasured in(my^heart the Lord of theJDmverse, ^^ 
(and)haying Miluted (my) preceptor, (this) Compendium of &e '*^ 
DiQloofiocf rhUosup hy is made(by me)forfthe purpose of^|plea- ".^ 
saoitly instructing /those who are)unacquainted(with the sub- _£ 

The author then proceeds to enumerate the categories or 'J 

most general heads under one or other of which every name ^ 

current in the world is capable of being classed. These in 
accordance with the system of Kanida, followed by the au- 
thor of the Tarka-sanffraha, are enumerated as follows : — 



^?]tg eh^^Mt^RiiM^4i^eni<i>iHi^H ^i^t: 



"Substance fdravya), Quality (gunajy Action (karmma), 
Co mmunity o f properties fsdmdnya), DiSerenceJviseshaJ, Li- 
timate B/elsL^on^samavdya), and Non-eidstence (abhdva), are 
the seven categories (pad&rt1ia)P 

A 
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The word Category is derived from a Greek word corres^ 
ponding to the Latin predicamenium, and signifying ''what 
ean be said or predicated'^ respecting the sevcfral things in- 
cluded under the term. For example, the Weight, Ductility, 
and Malleability of gold are qualities. We predicate or as- 
sert that Ductility comes under the category or predicament 
of quality — and so of the others. 'And again we say that gold 
eomes under the category of substance. But we cannot, cor* 
rectly speaking, predicate any thing of Quality itself, except 
that it is one of the most general or comprehensive of Names. 
From its etymology it would seem that the word paddrtha is 
equivalent to padasya artha, ''the meaning of a word'' — and 
the meaning of every common term must be comprised un- 
der one or other of the Categories that constitute a correct 
division of Names. 

Different schools of philosophy have adopted different sets 
of categories. Those of Aristotle were " substance, quantity, 
quality, relation, place, time, condition, possession, action, and 
passion." Those of Zoroaster were the principles of " sensa- 
tion, intelligence, judgment, conscience, and life." Those of 
Locke were " extension, solidity, mobility, perceptivity, moti- 
vity, existence, duration, and number." 

Our text book now proceeds to enumerate the sub-divisions 
of the Categories : — 

" There (in the enumeration of Categories) what are meant 
by substances '^are these nine — earth {prithiv(), water (a*), i^ 
light {tejas), air {vdyu), ether {dkdsc^), time {kdld), space" (rfty), 
soul {dtman), and mind {manas)/' 

[Modern Chemistry has resolved water into two gases, one 
of which is a constituent also of the compound air that we 
breathe. Earth is a very vague term, on which we shall have 
to remark further on. Philosophers are still divided in opi- 
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NyIyA PUILOSOPIIV. 3 

nion as to whether light is an imponderable substance or the 
eflfect of undulation. The term Ether seems to be frequently 
employed in a sense scarcely differing from that of space in three 
dimensions. The specific quality assigned to it in the Nydya 
system will be considered further on. Time and Space are 
here classed as substances^ because the word substance is em- 
ployed to signify that to which qualities can be attributed. 
The reason for viemng soul and mind as different substances 
will appear in the sequel. 

The Qualities are next enumerated : — 

*' Colour (rupa), savour (rcLsa), odour fgandhajy fedf isparsa), 
number (sanJchydJ, quantity (parbnanaj, individuality (jwt- . . 
thakiwa), conjunction {sanyoffa), disjunction {vibhdga), "idis-^ '^ J - 
,.^^tance^^j9ar«/tt;a/^* proximity {aparatwa), gravity {gumtwa), 
fluidity (dravatwa), viscidity {meha), sound {sabda), IntelSi'.^^// ^ 
gence [buddhi), pleasure {sukha), pain (rfwArAa). desire {ictichhd) ^''^y 
aversion {dwesha), volition^ (prayatna), viriue {dharma), yice^^^ 
{adharma), and faculty {sanskdra), are the Iwcfnty four quali- 

These will be severally considered in the sequel. TKe va- 
rieties of action are next enumerated : — 

" Casting upward (te/^A^ana)^ casting downward (a^akshe- ft 
pajui), contraction {dkunchana), dotation {prasdrana), and 
going on {yamana), are the five actions." '^'^ 

The last of these, viz. gamana, or '^ motion in general," in- 
cludes all the varieties of motion not previously enumerated, 
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and might very well include also these four results of the 
exertion of force. 

'' Community {sdmdnya) is of twokinds^ the highest {para), 
and the lower {apara).'' 

These correspond to genus and species, as will be shown 
farther on. 

''But Particularities (or differences) abiding in eternal sub- 
stances (such as mind, soul, time, place, and the atoms of 
which the iVy(fj|fa ^dlosophers consider earth, water, &;c., to 
be composed) are en^ess.^' ^y^kW4\' ^ 

''But Intimate relation (on aggregation) is of only one 
kind.'' 

Such is the relation between a jar and the dlwjr of which it 
is formed — ^the relation between a body and the matter of 
which it is made up. 

" Non-existence {abhdva) is of four kinds, antecedent non- 
existence {prdmbMva), (or the state of a thing before it be- 
gan to be), cessation {pradhwansdbhdva), absolute non-exist- 
ence {atyantdbhdva), and mutual non-existence or difference 



Having thus subdivided the categories, the writer of our 
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text book proceeds to consider each of the subdivisions in de- 
tail. 



"Earth is toting msh e d byHhe quality -of^mell. It is ot 
two kinds — eternal^ and transient. It is eternal in the form ^\y 
of atoms ; transient in the form of aggregates or products " 






In order to come to a right understanding with the suppor- 
ters of the view here laid down, it is necessary in the first place 
to enquire whether the first proposition is intended as a defi- 
nition or as a dogma. If as a definition of the sense in which 
the Nydya philosopher intends to employ the term '^earth/^ 
then it must be conceded that, as the propoimder of any the- 
ory has a right to define his terms as he pleases, provided he 
keeps strictly to his definition throughout the argument, and 
does not attempt to apply, in any different sense of the term, 
the conclusions thus obtained, the Nydya philosopher is, on 
this understanding, fully entitled to call every thing earth 
that smells, and nothing earth that does not smell. The 
question then remaining will be, whether the division of ob- 
jects into odorous and inodorous is of any service in rendering 
our acquired knowledge more distinct, or in facilitating the 
acquirement of firesh knowledge. Let us see how the case 
stands. Ammoniacal gia^ composed of the two simple and 
inodorous gases Hydrogen and Nitrogen, is powerfiilly odorous. 
Will it facilitate or obstruct our acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and the relations of this substance, if we separate it 
from the class of airs, and associate it with stones and gems 
or flowers ? History must answer this question — ^the history 
of the progress of chemical discovery imder the elemental the- 
ory and that of inductive analysis. 

If, on the other hand, the proposition that "Earth is distin- 
goished by the quality of smell^^ is intended not as a defini- 
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tion of the sense in which the term earth is to be employed 
throughout tlie argument^ but as an assertion that there ac- 
tually is one real and distinct principle which is the constitu- 
ent equally of every thing that is odorous^ then the philoso- 
phy of modem Europe demurs to the proposition. It is not 
self-evidently true. If it be true, therefore, it must be shown 
to be so by the adduction of evidence, or of sufficient autho- 
rity. What evidence can be adduced in support of the propo- 
sition, we may learn further on. What constitutes suitable 
authority will also form a question for enquiry in the sequel. 

The transitoriness of earth in the form of aggregates sig- 
nifies the want of permanence in the forms, such as jars, &c., 
which it may assume. The jar, when crushed to powder, is 
no longer a jar, but the earth of which it ]^ composed, still 
remains. 

The existence of eternal atoms has been a favourite specu- 
lation in several schools of philosophy. Among the Greeks, 
Epicurus is one of the most celebrated of the supporters of 
the atomic theory. The doctrine has been revived by some 
modem chemists, not as an ascertained fact, but as a hypo- 
thesis which furnishes terms very convenient in enunciating 
the chemical laws of Definite Propprtions. 

Our text-book proceeds to subdivide the products of earth 
as follows :-T- 

"It (earth in the form of aggregates) again is of three 
kinds, through the division of organized body {^sarird)^ organ 
of sense {j,ndr%y(i)i and ^organic mass {jnshayii). Earthy or- 
ganic body is that of such as us metals; the earthy organ of 

"^ ) ic ilk. 
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^nse is smell {ghrdna), the recipient of odour, residing in the 
forepart of the nose ; earthy jinorganic mass is clay, stone, 
and the like/' ^ *'^^ r C ,1^ '../' fh,,j 

T^^qy^at an organ of sense is earthy, or watery, or etheri- 
al, would se^m to indicate some confusion of thought as to the 
houndary line B^ween mind and matter. But the Nydya 
philosophers have primps been led to adopt this fanciful view 
of the senses rather by tl^ir excessive fondness for system, 
which was gratified by the smipk means thus afforded of stow- 
ing away each of the senses in airtsi^ensibly appropriate place. 
This point can be more satisfactoril^^emiuired into when we 
have heard the account given of the other^en^ps. 
..^ c Pn 

'HVater is distinguished by being cool to the feel.'' 

In the sequel our text book offers the just observation that 
levity is not an entity but is only the absence of gravity. Had 
tlic same view been t<akcn of cold and heat, water would have 
escaped being defined, as it is here, by a characteristic which 
the Naiydyika would scarcely recognize if he dipped his finger 
into a boiling tea kettle. 

"And this (water) is of two kinds — eternal and transient : — 
eternal, in the shape of atoms ; transient in the shape of pro- 
ducts. These products again are of three sorts, through the 
division of orgamzed body, organ of sense, and ^piorganic 
mass. Watery organized body is to be met with in the rcah»s U^rr^ 
of Varuna (or Neptune) ; the watery organ of sense is taste 
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{rasana) the penitent of savour, residing in the forepart of 
the tongue ; unorganic masses of water are rivers, seas, &c/^ 



► w 



" Light is distinguished by being hot to the feel. It is of 
two kinds — eternal in the form of atoms ; ^syo^nt in the 
form of products. These products again are of three kinds, 
through the division of organized body, organ of sense, and 
unorganic mass. Luminous organized bodies abide in the so- 
lar realm, as every one knows ; the lucid organ of sense is 
sight {chakshm) the recipient of colour, residing in the fore- 
part of the black pupil of the eye ; unonganic light is of four 
kinds, according to the division of earthy {bhauma), celestial 
I C^ {divya), intestmat {audarya), and mineral [dk^raja). Earthy^ 
light is that of fire, &c. Celestial, such as lightning, lo witSouF ^p 
fuel. Intestinal is the cause of the digestion of what is eaten 
and drunk. Mineral light is [what is found in mines, as) gold 
&c.^^ . V / 

The Nydya regards light and heat as one and the same 
substance. Modem research has discovered striking analogies 
not only between light and heat but also between these and 
electricity and magnetism ; but whether they are radically the 
same or different has not yet been determined by investigation. 
In the Nydya the organ of sight is said to be a ray of light 
proceeding from the pupil of the eye towards the object view- 
ed. The Bauddhas affirm that the organ of sight is the pupil of 
the eye itself. Modem optical science pronounces that we see 
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b J means of rays ooming to, not proceeding from, tlie e jew, 
From the bottom of a deep cave we can see an object outside 
wbich.reflects the sun's rays to our eye ; but, standing outside^ 
no ray from the eye enables us to discern an opaque object 
at the bottom of the dark cave. % 

The doctrine of intestinal heat seems like an anticipation of 
of Liebig's theory of digestion ; but, like some other seeming 
anticipations of scientific discovery, it reverses the order of 
cause and effect. The animal heat arises from the digestion of 
the food ; the body acting, as Liebig tells us, ''as a furnace 
irbich we supply with fiiel/^ 

Qold is supposed by the Naiydyikas not to be earthy like 
the other metals, because the strongest heat of a frumace is 
iusufficient to calcine it, or turn it into an earthy looking 
oxide. 

In the Mimdnsa, gold is reckoned a distinct substance, as 
it is by European chemists. 

'' Air is colourless, and sensible to the feel. It is of two 
sorts, eternal and transient :— eternal in the form of atoms — 
transient in the form of aggregates. These aggregates again 
are of three kinds through the division of organized body, organ 
of sense, and unorganic mass. Aerial organized bodies belong 
to the realm of air (evil spirits, such as the pisdchas) ; the ae- 
rial organ, the percipient of tmich, is the aerial cuticle {twajc), cA. 
pervading the whole body, {fnorganic masses of air are such 
as cause the shaking of trees and the like.'' 

Air is, by many people, in the present day, regarded as co^; 

B 
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lourless; but, if the colour of a body be tbat coloured ray 
which it reflects, then air should be considered to be blue, for 
it reflects the blue rays. When we go to a great height, in a 
balloon or on a mountain, the diminution in the amount of 
the blue rays refracted, owing to the smallness of the mass of 
air above us, causes the sky to appear neBily black — ^black 
being the absence of all colour. 

"Air circulating within the body is vital air (prdm) ; and 
this, though single, takes the name of breathing, flatulence, 
&c., through the distinction of modifying circumstances.'^ 

On this opinion Professor Wilson (p. 104 of his edition of 
the Sdnkhya kdrika) remarks, " The vital airs are, in fact, the 
vital functions of breatliing, circulation, and digestion. That 
these functions, resulting from organization, should be sup- 
posed to partake of the nature of aerial humours, originates 
very possibly from some misapprehension of the phsenomena 
of breathing, flatulence, and arterial pulsation.'' 

''Ether is the substratum of the quality of sound. It is 
one, aUUpervading, and eternal." 

This element is inferred in order to account for sound. As 
sound can be conveyed through solids, liquids, and air — ^but 
not through a vacuum, it appears to be an imaginary ele* 
ment, devised with the view of providing each of the senses 
with a separate element. As pure air and water are devoid 
of odour, it seems to have been decided by the Naiydyikas 
that odour is the distinctive evidence of earth : — ^the percep- 
tion of savour being dependent on the presence of moisture 
in the mouth, it was decided that the sense of taste must be 
aqueous in its nature : — ^the relation between light and vision 
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was obyioos : — and the air having been appropriated to the 
sense of touch, which envelopes the whole body just as the 
air usually envelopes it, there remained nothing for it, if the 
uniformity of the system was to be established, but to postu- 
late a fifth elementary essence to account for hearing ; and 
this received the name of ether. A fifth element, under the 
name of Qumtessence, was imagined by some ancient philoso- 
phers of Europe, but with a different view from that of the 
Nydya system. 

The opinion that the senses must resemble in their nature 
the objects which they were to apprehend is akin to the opini- 
on long prevalent in Europe that a cause must resemble its 
effect. It is in some respects the converse of the theory of 
ideas or sensible forms. In that theory outward bodies were 
supposed to send refined copies of themselves to the mind 
through the senses. Here, on the other hand, the mind is 
viewed as despatching a sense towards its object in a material 
state resembling that of the object itself. Thus luminous bo- 
dies are represented as being discerned by means of a ray of 
light which proceeds from the eye, and which constitutes the 
sense of sight. 

''The cause of the employment of the lerm^ past and the 
nke, is Time (kola.) It is one, all-pervading, and eternal.*' 

'' The cause of the employment of the terms^o^^^ and the / 
like, is Plaoo (or Space ^r Direction — dil(^ It is one, eternal, 5 / 
and all-pervading (or infinite).'' / 
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'"Bie seat of knowledge is the soul {dtman). It is two-fold 
^^helivingsoul, and the Supreme soul. The Supreme Soul 
{or Spirit), the Lord, the Omniscient, is One only — sd^eot-to 
neither pleasure nor pain, la^mg soul is distributed^^me to 
each human body. It is infinite and eternal.'' 

The reason assigned for saying that the human soul is infi- 
nite is this, that whithersoever the body goes, there the soul 
too is present. >^ 

^'Mind (manas) is the ins^nmient which cff eets the appre- 
hension of pleasure, pain, &c. It is innumerable, through there 
l)eing one assigned to each soul. It is in the form of an atom, 
and is eternal.'' 

The Naiydyikaa argue that the mind is minutely small, as 
an atom^ because if it were infinite, as the Mimdnsa maintains, 
it might be united with every thing at once, and all sensations 
might be contemporaneous. Various sensations, the Naiydyikas 
contend, do not arise at one time to the same soul. " They on- 
ly seem to do so when passing rapidly, though successively ; as 
a firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a ring of fire." — ^The 
phenomenon here instanced is accounted for in modem philo- 
sophy by the statement that the retina retains impressions for 
a short time after the exciting cause has been removed. Ana- 
logously the ear apprehends one continuous sound when the 
succession of sounds is very rapid, as when a slip of wood is 
successively struck by the teeth of a rapidly revolving wheel. 

Having finished his accoimt of substance, our author pro- 
ceeds to treat of quality. 
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OP QUALITIES. 

"CJolour is a quality to be apprehended by sight only. It 
is of seven sorts^ white, blue, yellow, red, green, omugg, and 
variegated. It abides in earth, water, and light ; all the seven 
sorts occur in earths In water it is white without lustre. In 
light it is white and resplendent.'' 

The researches of sir Isaac Newton have established the fact 
that colour belongs to light only, and that a ray ot white light 
contains all the primary colours, which can be separated by a 
prism of glass. An object appears of the colour of the ray 
which it reflects ; and the difierent power in difierent bodies 
to absorb one portion of a white ray and to reflect the colour- 
ed residue of the ray, gives rise to the variety of colours visi- 
ble in nature. 

'' Savour is a qualiiy to be apprehended only by the organ 
of taste. It is of six sorts, sweet, acid, saline, bitter, astrin- 
gent, and pungent. It abides in earth and water. In earth 
it is of all the six sorts. In water it is sweet only.'' 

It would be more in accordance with the usage of modem 
language, to say that pure water is devoid of savour, although 
moisture is indispensable to the perception of the savour resi- 
ding in other matters. The term sweetness more properly 
suggests the taste of sugar and the like. 
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^' Odour is a quality to be apprehended only* by the organ 
of smell. It is of two sorts^ fragrance and stench. It 
abides in earth only." 

On the opinion that odour is peculiar to earth we have al- 
ready remarked. The division into fragrance and stench is 
not so much a division of odours as they are in themselves, 
but rather as they affect individuals agreeably or otherwise. 
The odour of musk is fragrance to one man, and stench in 
the nostrils of another. 

" Peel is a quality to be apprehended only by the [aerial 
cuticle, or) organ of feding. It is of three kinds, cold, hot, 
and temperate (or neither cold nor hot). It abides in earth, 
water, light, and air. It is cold in water, hot in light, and 
neither cold nor hot in earth and air." 

The feeling here described is that of temperature only; and 
it is perhaps of that only that the organ gives us information 
without the cooperation of our muscular frame, which, by 
creating or offering resistance, conduces to the sensation of 
haifdness, roughness, and the like. ^ 

^' These four qualities, colour, &c., are either artificially 
produced in earth, and then they are transient ; or else they 
are not so produced, in which case they are either transient 
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or eternal — eternal in what is eternal (as atoms are), or tran« 
sient in wliat is transient (as productions are)/' 

''The special cause cf the employ ment of t he terms one, 
&c., is Number/' 

"It (number) is common to all the nine substances. Be- 
ginning from one, it extends to the utmost limit of numera- 
tion (pardrddha). Unity is either eternal or transient; eter- 
nal as regards things eternal^ and transient as regards things 
transient. But duality, &c. are everywhere transient." 

The word here rendered '' the utmost limit of numeration," 
is ''a lakh of lakhs of karors.'^ The transientness of uneter- 
nal unity, when simply rendered, amounts to this, that a piece 
of wood ceases to be one when you break it in two. The as- 
sertion of the universal transientness of duality, &c. is either 
^ intended to conciliate the Veddntists, who deny duality alto- 
gether; or else it is a reflection of the mystical doctrine which 
these philosophers propound. 

''The special cause of the use [or perceptionj of measure, is ih 
Quantity. It is common to all the nine substances, and it is ^ 
tomMii, smollj largp, long, and short." 

" The special cause of the employment of the term several 
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/ or separaU^^ Individuality, a quality eommon to all siib^ 
stances/' ' 

'' The special cause of the employment of^such a teim as 
' the state of being connected,^ is Conjimction. It is incident 
tQ an dubst^nc^," 

'' The quality which annihilates conjunction is Disjunction. 
It is incident to all substances/' 

Disjunction therefore, it is to be remarked, occurs only 
when conjunction has preceded. 

^^ Distance aud Proximity are the two special causes of the 
employment of the terms far and neaVf ancient and recent. 
^biding ii\ the four substances, earth, Sec., and in the mindj 
they arc twofold, with reference to place and tp time, In re- 
gard to what is situated far off there is distance with refer- 
ence to place. In regard to what is situated near, there is 
proximity with reference to place. In what is d[d, there is 
distance with reference to time. In what is young, there is 
proximity with reference to time/' 

Beckoning either backwards or forwards from the point, in 
space or time, occupied or supposed by the speaker, that one 
of two things which is nearest he calls apara, and that which 
is further off he calls />ara. 
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*' The cause (othor thou tlie budy iUulf) of (a body^s) be- 
ginning to fall is Gravity^ which resides in earth and wa- 
ter.'' 

Gravity is here spoken of as being confined to earth and 
water. If Gt)tama or Aristotle had been permitted to wit- 
ness the experiments of Tonicelli and Pascal^ they would 
have changed their opinions respecting the supposed absence 
of gravity in the atmosphere. One cannot help thinking 
sometimes with what indignation these great original thinkers 
and enquirers would now look upon their wilfully blinded 
adherents^ who^ instead of following out the course of enqui- 
ry which tlicir teacher had indicated^ sat down to dream^ 
through centuries^ over what one single man's labours had 
amassed. An intelligent schoolboy of the present day^ with 
his modicum of the experience of past centuries, is a being 
who would have been welcomed as a messenger from heaven 
by Plato, Kandda, and all the other enquiring spirits of anti- 
quity. Gold was the heaviest substance known to the an- 
cients; who were not acquainted with Platinum; yet, accord- 
ing to the Nydya view that gold is solidified light, it ought to 
have no gravity. This difficulty is met by saying that some 
earth is combined with light in the process of solidification ; 
but the puzzle remains, how, with only a portion of gravita- 
ting matter, gold should be heavier than every other substance 
with which the Naiydyikas were acquainted. 

A noticeable decision of the Naiydyikas was this, that le- 
vity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of gravity. 
Light and heavy are, in truth, relative terms. Stone is light 
in comparison with iron, but heavy in comparison with wood. 
The lightness here consists not in the absolute negation of 
gravity, but in the absence of so much as would have made 
the two equally heavy. 

c 
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I J " Fluidity is the cause^-uith^F-tlmirtbe fliridritsdf, of com- 
^* \^ mencing to tndde. It affects earthy light, and water. It is 
of two sorts, natural and adscititious. It is natural (or essen- 
tial) in water. It is adscititious (or caused by something else) 
^ in earth and light. In earthy substance, such as butter, &c., 
,s;J fluidity is produced by the imp licati on of fire.*' 

X Modem discovery tends to establish the opinion that what 

\ Kandda regarded as the adscititious cause of fluidity is in reality 
H^ the indispensable cause of it. In the opinion of the NaiydyU 
k(is '^fluidity essentially exists in hail and ice; but is obstruct- 
ed by ba impediment arising from an unseen virtue which 
renders the water solid.^^ — ^This unseen virtue is no other than 
the abstraction of heat, which also solidifies molten lead after 
it has been removed from the fire. The three states of solid, 
liquid, and aeriform, most probably belong equally to every 
substance — or, at least to every uncompounded substance ; for 
heat separates many compounds. Every one who has studied 
the works of modem chemists will admit the probability of 
this view. 

The rendering of light fluid by means of fire, alluded to in 
the text, has reference to the notion that gold is solidified 
Ught. 

'' Viscidity . (or clamminess) is the quality which causes 
minute particles to take the shape of a heap. It abides in 
water alone.^' 

Hence the Naiydyikas hold that oil, &c. are viscid only in 
consequence of their containing water. Oil contains the ele- 
ments of water, but mercury does not — ^yet the particles of 
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mercury collect into heaps just as those of oil or vater do. 
The phenomenon, in each of these cases, falls under what is 
termed, in modem science, the attraction of cohesion. 

''Sound ia tt quulit)> i >f ether, ^to be apprehended by the •>^r«'- -^ 
hearing {srotrd). It is of two sorts, inarticulate and articu- 
late. Inarticulate sound is thait> of kettle drums, &c. Arti- 
culate is in the form of the Sanskrit and other languages/' 

On the question of the medium of sound we have already 
offered some remarks. 

*^ The quality which is the cause of every employment of any 
term whatsoever, is intellect or knowledge {buddhi). It is of 
two sorts, remembrance and notion.'^ 

\^ 
"Knowledge (or a state of consciousness) produced only by \ 

-riie mental facull) ' (the sanskdra^ termed bhdvand) is Memory 

famriti). Knowledge ot^e^-^thf^L that, is notion, {anubhava). 

This is of two kinds, rigCt and wrong.'' 

The nature of memory will be considered when we come to 
the the subject of feaulty- cj^^^ hLti laj^ t^l^.r-r^^Ky , 
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''In respect to a thing possessing a certain nature^ a notion 
entertained implying that same nature is a right notion. For 
instance in the case of silver, the notion that 'this is silver*^ 
is a right one. It is also termed pramdj that is to say/ some- 
thing in controvertib le. Wrong notion is that which implies 
a nature which does not belong to the thing respecting which 
the notion is entertained. For example in the case of mo- 
ther o^pearl, the notion 'this is silver* is a wrong one." 

" Bight notion is fourfold, according to the division of per- 
ceptions, inferences, comparisons, and authori tative stat e- 
ments. Of these the spe cial cau se is also fourfold, viz., per- ^ 
ception, inference, con^aaisen, and v e r bal auth o ii^ F^-er^testi- 

The merit of the Sanskrit philosophical nomenclature is 
observable in this passage, where we find the pcocoss of in- 
ference ft»d tho proceflo of comparison each distinguished by 
aname diflFerent from that which denotes the result of tfee ' /f 
,v«^^^ p poeeoo , yet etymologically related to it. The term for Peiu^,^ 
<eep^n labours under the same defect as the English word^ 
the act and the result being denoted by the same ambiguous ^y 
term. In our translation we have employed the plural in '*' 
speaking of results, the aet being Qf course always spoken of 
in the singular. Comparison wad-^irlhil HiiiMuaiJ^ aic includ- 
ed, and properly in our opinion, by the followers of the Sdn- 
khya philosophy under right affirmation. When a man, to 
take the familiar illustration instanced by the Naiydyikas, is 
told that a ffaydl {bos gavaeus) is like a cow, and so recog- 
nises the gaydlj when he meets with it, by its resemblance to 
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a cow^ his knowledge is based on the affirmation of the per- 
son who stated the resemblance to him. In a strict classifi- 
cation^ founded on a complete analysis^ affirmation would not 
appear as an ultimate ground of knowledge or belief^ for it is 
itself indebted to inference for all its efficacy. We believe 
testimony only where we have inferred that it is trustworthy. 
Every one is not aware of having made an inference in such 
a case^ because it is not every one that is capable of noting 
and analysing the operations of his own mind^ even were it to 
occur to him to attempt it. A young Arab believes the Ku- 
rdn on the testimony of his father^ because he has observed 
during his own infancy that his father is a much better in- 
formed person than himself^ and he has always found it safer 
to take his father's word on any point than to decide in 
opposition to it on the strength of his own experience. He 
therefore infers that his father's word is to be trusted in 
regard to the Kurdn also, and he infers that what he iSnds 
written in it is true, because this follows of course from the 
belief that liis father had given a true account of the matter. 
Now, if, forgetting or not perceiving the real foundation of 
his belief, the young Arab grows up under the habitual im- 
pression that the Kurdn is in itself an authority standing in 
need of no process of inference, from matters extrinsic or 
intrinsic, for its establishment, then he must needs remain a 
Musalm&n to the end of his days, though no one but a Musal- 
m&n will think that his notion is a right one. 

''An efficient cause, not common to other effects, is called 
a special cause." 

*' Th a t which ^BVMaably-pf cocd oo an effect t hat cannot else 
berMMM»uue." 
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'' That dC which t lio ip o wma antecedent non-existence is an 
effect.'' ^ 

lifiLCoincides with MilPs proposition (Logic, V. 1. p. 395), 
that '' It M^ universal truth that every fact, which has a 
beginning, has a>c^use/' 

^rS^jf^*?!^ d^^^rif^ *Kui vw TpfT^: r^zm ^t^ 
^ M^^MHl I d^*i*i(H^ *Kui f^rfiffRrrT'^ ^r^rr 

'' Cause is of three kinds according to the distinction of 
intimate, non-intimate, and instrumental. That from which 
O an intimately relative effect arises iii an intimate cause, as 
threads are of cloth, and the cloth itself of its own colour, &c. 
Where this intimate relation exists, that cause which is as- 
sociated in one and the same object with such effect or cause, 
is non-intimate. Thus the conjunction of the tlireads is the 
non-intimate cause of the cloth, and the colour of the threads 
that of the colour of the cloth. The cause which is distinct 
from both of these is the instrumental cause, as the weaver's 
/I brush, the loom, &c. are of cloth. Among these three kinds 
of causes, that only which is not a universally concurrent 
cause or condition (of all effects, as God, time, place, &c. are) 
is called the instrumental cause.^' 

Let us compare this view of causes with the view taken by 
the followers of Aristotle. In the opinion of these specula- 
tors four things were entitled to the name of cause ; and 
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these were severally termed the material, the efficient, the 
formal, and the final. That out of which any thing is made^ 
as the marble out of which a statue is made^ they termed its 
material cause. This corresponds to the samavdyi-kdrana, or 
intimate causc^ of the text. It is the ground of the possibility 
of a thing's coming into existence. The eflScient cause was 
that in which resides the moving power requisite in order to ren- 
der the possible existence actual ; as the sculptor. According 
to the Nydya, the sculptor would be classed along with his 
chissels as one among the several nimitta-kdrana or efficient 
causes. The designation of karana, or instrumental cause^ 
would belong to the chissel. The final cause of a things ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian view, is that very thing in its com- 
pleteness ; as the statue when made. In modem language 
the final cause is synonymous with the purpose to which any 
object is supposed to contribute; thus the promotion of vege- 
tion may be regarded as the final cause of rain. This corres- 
ponds, to what the Naiydyikas term pray ojana, motive or pur- 
pose. The formal cause is that which must supervene to the 
matter, in order to give the thing its precise individual exis- 
tence as that thing and no other ; as the shape which the 
sculptor communicates to the marble. This corresponds to 
the asamavdyi'kdrana, or non-intimate cause, of the text, in- 
asmuch as it is concerned about the relative distribution of 
the particles of wliich the aggregate is made up. The word 
" form'' is employed in a peculiar sense by Bacon to denote 
that in virtue of which a given quality resides in a given 
thing; as transparency in glass. "The [Baconian] form, 
then, {vide Preliminary Dissert. Enc. Brit. p. 459), differs in 
' nothing from the cause ; only we apply the word catise where 
it is an event or change that is the efiect. When the effect 
or result is a permanent quality, we speak of the form or es- 
sence." 

In modern philosophy the employment of the word cause 
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has been much simplified. We now speak of the marble as 
the material of the statue^ not as its material cause. Again^ 
in modem philosophy^ the same view of form is taken as that 
taken by the Sdnkhyas, who say "Cloth is not different 
from the threads of which it is woven^ for it is made up 
of them ;'' which, [vide Wilson's Sdnkhya kdrikd, p. 88), is 
tantamount to Dr. Brown's declaration '' that the form of a 
body is only another name for the relative position of the 
parts that constitute it ; and that the forms of a body are 
nothing but the body itself.'' The term " final cause" is still 
current, but in the altered sense that we have already stated. 
The arguments for . the existence of a Deity, drawn from the 
observation of nature, have reference to final causes. Harvey 
was led to the discovery of the circulation of the blood by en- 
quiring into the final cause of, or purpose to be subserved by, 
the valves in the blood vessels. 

The scientific employment of the word cause in modern 
philosophy is founded on the familiar truth, (as stated by 
Mill,— Logic, V. 1. p. 397), "that invariability of succession 
is found by observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it." Of two facts so 
related, that which precedes is termed the cause of the other. 
To prevent misconception, it is frequently termed the ^Ay- 
sical cause ; the word physical serving to signify that we are 
speaking merely of the invariable relation of succession ob- 
served in nature between the two facts, and not of any effi- 
ciency in the antecedent for the production of the consequent. 
That efficiency we cannot well conceive to consist in any thing 
else than the fact, that the relations observed in nature are 
such as the Author of Nature has thought fit to establish 
among his works. The efficiency of a cause consists in its 
being God's will that it should be efficient. This, in our opi- 
nion, is what is conveyed by the Musalman expression mti- 
sabbtb'Ul'Osbdbf usually rendered "The causer of causes ;" but 
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which^ to our mind, rather expresses^ '^ Who maketh causes to 
be eflBciently such,'' or "Who bestoweth on something that, 
in virtue of which it becomes a cause/' 

Let us see how the chain of cause and effect, in regard to the 
production of cloth, looks when we resolve the variously 
named causes of the Nydya into the language of invariable 
antecedence and succession. In such a sequence we do 
not enumerate the matter of the cloth, because, as the matter is 
the ground of the possible existence of the thing, the existence 
of the cloth about which we are speaking implies the existence 
of the matter. When we speak of an effect, we speak of an 
event, not of a substance ; and the event of which we have to 
trace the chain of antecedents is the appearance of a certain 
amount of matter in the form of cloth. The event which in- 
variably precedes, and is invariably followed by, the appear- 
ance of cloth, . is the suitable conjunction of threads. Tliis, 
then, is the cause why cloth has made its appearance. That 
conjunction itself was immediately preceded by the operation 
of the loom upon the threads properly disposed. This opera- 
tion, which always precedes the conjunction, and which, in 
regard to threads suitably disposed, is invariably followed by 
it, is the cause of the conjunction. Tlic operation of the loom 
was consequent on the muscular exertions of the weaver, 
which invariably precede each movement of the loom. Again, 
the exertions of the weaver were consequent upon his desire 
to possess doth, and this desire itself was consequent upon 
other considerations, which we need not at present enquire 
further into. Tlius we find that the different kinds of causes 



of each link in the chain from the ultimate effect dependent 
upon it. 
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''The cause of pgrccptian is sensation: knowIed(ge pro« 
^jfij^ftrfe-^^duced by the oonjtmetion of an organ of sense and its object, 
is sensatibn. It is of two kinds, where it does not Icdmii-of- 
an alternative, and where it does. The knowledge which 
does not admit of an alternative is that which involves no 
specification, as in the simple cognition that /t^his- 13 sgme- 
thing that exists/ The knowledge which SifiMtr^-ofe an al- 
ternative is that which includes a specification, as ' This is 
mtthof, ' This is a brahman/ ' this is black/ '' 

The opinion here expressed, that sensation is produced by 
the conjunction of the object and the sense, is borne out of 
modem enquiry, which tends to go still fiirther, and to regard 
with approval what Sir W. Hamilton teims the shrewd ob- 
servation of Democritus, that '' aU tlic senses are only modi- 
fications of touch/' [Reid's collected works, p. 104] . 

Twwm^: ^^•^: ^w:^# ^ ^ ^^ti rpf ^r- 
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''The relative proximity of a sense and its object, which is 
the cause of perception, is of six kinds, (1.) conjunction, (2.) 
intimate union with that which is in conjuhction, (8.) intimate 
union with what is intimately united with that which is in 
conjunction, (4.) intimate union, (5.) intimate union with that 
which is intimately united, and (6.) the connection which arises 
from the relation between that which qualifies and the thing 
qualified. For example, when a jar is perceived by the eye, 
there is (between the sense and the object) the proximity of 
conjunction. In the perception of thecolourof the jar, there 
is the proximity of intimate union with that which is in con- 
junction, because the colotir is intimately united with the jar, 
which is in conjunction with the sense of vision. In the 
perception of the fact that colour generally is present, there 
is the proximity of intimate union with what is intimately 
united with that which is in conjunction, because the generic 
property of being coloured is inherent in the particular colour 
which is intimately united with the jar which is in conjunc- 
tion with the sense of vision. In the perception of sound by 
the organ of hearing, there is the proximity of intimate 
union, because the organ of hearing consists of the ether 
which resides in the cavity of the ear, and sound is a quality 
of ether, and there is intimate union between a quality and 
that of which it is the quality. In the perception of the 
nature of sound (in a given sound of which we ai'e cognizant) 
the proximity is that of intimate union with what is intimately 
united, because the nature of sound is inherent in sound 
which is intimately united with the organ of hearing. In 
the perception of nonexistence, the proximity is dependent 
on the relation between a distinctive quality and that which 
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is 80 distinguished^ because when the ground is (perceived to 
be) possessed of the nonexistence of a jar, the nonexistence 
of a jar distinguishes the ground which is in conjunction 
with the organ of vision.^' 

" Knowledge produced by these six kinds of proximity is 
perception. Its instrumental cause is sense. T l iciefme it 

wt ninny fhflf aPTiaP la fliA <niflinvjj;y fry p^yA^pfian 7^ 

" So much for the chapter on Sense.'' 

The doctrine here laid down respecting the nature of the 
proximity between the senses and their supposed objects, is 
a corollary to the doctrine of material and formal causes, 
which, as we have already shown, has been superseded in 
modem speculation by the simpler view of invariable se- 
quence. 

Instead of saying that we perceive the jar immediately, 
and itscolotir as inherent in it, modem philosophers hold 
that the eye takes cognizance of nothing but the colour, 
which is due to the reflected rays coming to the eye from the 
object ; and from the sensation of a coloured form we infer 
that there is a jar, just as the sparrows inferred that there 
was a bunch of grapes in the picture of the Greek artist. Our 
interpretation of a sign may be right or wrong, but the only 
sign conveyed to the mind by vision is that of coloured form. 
Again, we do not now say that the sense of vision takes cog- 
nizance of the generic quality of colotir as residing in any 
particular colour, for we hold that the term colour, generical- 
ly, is nothing else than a contrivance of language for the pur- 
pose partly of economizing words, and, more particularly, of 
furnishing general propositions, without which we could not 
reason. 

The hypothesis of ether in the ear has been rendered un- 
necessary by the observation, that the vibrations of the ear 
occasioned by a soimding body, are communicated to the 
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ON INFERENCE. 






tympanum or drum of the ear^ which communicates with the 
auditory nerve, an offshoot of the brain beyond which we 
can trace the phenomenon no further — ^the way in which the 
matter of the nerves communicates with the immaterial prin- 
ciple of conciousness being one of the mysteries which re- . 
main with the Creator. ^ 

The subtleties about the proximity between sense and '^^ 

non-existence were necessary, to give completeness to the .>^^ 

system, in which non-existence plays an active part. \ C 
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saying that " senae is the authority for perception,'' 
the meladng appears to be^at, if we incline to doubt the 
evidence o)S<mr senses, no reason can be given why we ought 
to trust it — ^aiN;Misoning being based on our accepting the \'^ ^ 

deliverances of seni 

We now come to the chapter -^ 
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''Bedue^en is the uistimncutty-eatRi*^ of ajj inference. An^ , />■ * 
/ . inference is knowledee produced ^fr©i3ar7^a-logicaL-ai4t€C€dent, - 

T his oon o iots -ift the knowledge of -a genefal piluclple comtii iv^^ o/^ V 



^ tsAjO^h the knowledge that the case in question Is one to 
which iti8^plioablc. For example, the knowledge that ' this 
hill is characterised by smoke, which is always attended by 
fire,' is a toglcid' autecedent , the knowledge produced from 
which, viz. that ^the hill is fiery,' is an inference, ^^he-geoe-- 
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rait^or universality) of a principle consists in the invariable \jF' 
concomhan^ of one given thing with some other^ as in the 

instance thaO'^h^rever there is smoke there is fire/ By the . 

applicability of the pnhei^^e to the case in question^ is meant^ 
the fact that there belongsttst^ hill, or the like, the charac- 
ter which is thus invariably acco^pcg^d/' 

In order that we may be enabled to trace the analogy 
which, disguised by diflFerences arising from diversity in the 
point of view, or in the form of expression adopted, must yet 
necessarily exist between any two processes of reasoning, nei- 
ther of which is unsound, let us examine severally the terms 
in the foregoing passage, wliich we have rendered, as nearly 
as we could, by equivalents borrowed from the logic of Eu- 
rope. 

The first formal difference that requires to be noticed is the 
fact, that wliilst the European logic employs a plmiseology 
foimded on classification, the Nydya goes to work with the 
terms on which the classification is based. The former infers 
that kings are mortal because kings are men, a class of beings 
who are mortal. The latter arrives at the same inference by 
means of the consideration that mortality is inherent in hu- 
manity and humanity in kings. 

The process of inference (anumdna) is rightly distinguished 
by a separate name from the inference or conclusion (anumiti)^ 
the knowledge resulting from the process. This knowledge 
is said to be deduced from pardmarsa, which we have rendered 
''the knowledge of a logical antecedent.'' This, though 
viewed by the Naiydyikas as the one indivisible antecedent of 
an inference, contains in reality the two premises which belong 
to the Aristotelian deductive syllogism. In the antecedent 
instanced in the text, there are wrapt up in one the major 
premiss ''all things that smoke are fiery,'' and the minor 
premiss, " this hill is smoking." The reason for preferring to 
regard these as two inseparable parts of a single statement ap- 
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pears to be this^ that it is only when simultaneously present 
to the mind that the premises suggest the inference. 

The term which we have rendered "invariable concomitan- 
cy*' is vydpii — "pervading inherence/' In regard to the 
import of a proposition which the logic of Europe calls a 
Universal Affirmative^ such as "All men are mortal/' the 
Naiydyika would say that there is pervading inherence, 
fvydpti) of mortality in humanity — ^and he would state the 
proposition thus, " where there is humanity, there is morta- 
lity/' In a universal affirmative the predicate or major term 
connotes the "pcrvader" fvydpaka) or invariable concomitant 
of tlie characteristic connoted by the subject or minor term, 
which is "pervaded" (vydpya) by it. The term paksha 
means the subject or minor term of the conclusion; and 
paksha'dharmmatd, the word in our text, means the possession 
of the character wliich entitles its possessor to be the sub- 
ject of the conclusion — ^the condition of a mountain, for in- 
stance, in so far as the vydpya, or characteristic connoted by 
the subject of the major premiss, (viz. " smoke"), belongs to 
the moimtain wliich is thereby entitled to be the subject of 
the conclusion. 

^^RTfirf?;f7! I rf^^pfn: ^f^r'^^n^Tr^^^^' ^h\ jS^ 
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" The process of Inference4s of two kinds, for one's self, 
and for another. That which is for one's self is the cause of 
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a private conclusion in one's own mind. For example^ hav- 
ing repeatedly and personally observed, in the case of culi- 
nary hearths and the like, that where there is smoke there is 
fire, having assumed that the concomitancy is invariable, 
having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to whe- 
ther there is fire in it, having seen smoke on the mountain, 
a man recollects the invariable concomitancy of fire where 
there is smoke. Then the knowledge arises that 'this moun- 
tain is characterised by smoke, which is invariably attended 
by fire.' This is called linga-pardmarsa, which means such 
recognition of a sign as leads to inference. Thence is pro- 
duced the knowledge that the ' mountain is fiery,' which is 
the conclusion fanumitij. This is the process of inference for 
one's self.'' 

ym^x^ I Tiw^f^ I ^^ yfTfqrT f^ r n r^ 'jHcM ^i 

'' But, after having, to the satisfaction of Ids own mind, 
inferred fire from smoke, when one makes use of the five- 
membered form of exposition for the instruction of another, 
then is the process one of inference for the sake of another. 
For example, (1.) The mountain is fiery ; (2.) because it 
smokes ; (3.) whatever smokes is fiery, as a culinary hearth ; 
(4.) and this does so ; (5.) therefore it is fiery as aforesaid. 
In consequence of the token here rendereoL • the other also 
admits that there is fire." 
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''The five members of this syllogism are severally named: 
(1.) the proposition^ (2.) the reason, (3.) the example, (4.) the 
application, and (5.) the conclusion. ' The mountain is fiery' 
is the proposition; ' because of its being smoky' is the rea^ 
son; 'whatever is smoky, &c.' is the example; 'and so this 
mountain is' is the application ; ' therefore the mountain is 
fiery' is the conclusion." 

The five-membered argument has been the object som6« 
times of undeserved censure, and sometimes of commendittioii 
equally undeserved. When it is commended, at the expense 
of the Aristotelian syllogism, on the allegation (see a quota- 
tion in Sir G. Haughton's Prodronms, p. 215) "that it exhibits 
a more natural mode of reasoning than is compatible with 
the compressed limits of the syllogism, and that its conclu- 
sion is as convincing as that of the syllogism," the cotnm^ii- 
dation is based simply on a misconception of the syllogisiii 
thus disparaged. On the other hand, when it is censured as 
" a rude form of the syllogism," the censure is unfair, because 
what corresponds to the syllogism is the two-membered ex* 
pression, which, we have already seen, comprises neither more 
nor less than the syllogism does ; whereas the form now un« 
dor consideration is proposed as the most convenient for 
communicating our convictions to others. Being a matter 
of exposition, it is therefore a question of Rhetoric whether 
the form be or be not the most convenient in which to 
arrange our propositions, our proofs, and our illustrations. 
The five-membered expression, so far as its arrangement is 
concerned, is a summary of Kandda's views in regard to 
Rhetoric, " an oflFshoot from Logic," (see Whately's Elements 
of Rhetoric page 6), and to which, after " the ascertainment 
of the truth by investigation," belongs " the establishment 
of it to the satisfaction of another.'^ Disregarding what is 
called r^hetorical artifice, which, in his system, woidd have 
been out of place, as it would have been out of place in Eu- 
clid's Elements of Geometry, Kandda directs his rhetorician to 

E 
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commence^ as Euclid does, by stating the proposition to be 
proved. The reason is next to be alleged, and then instances 
are to be cited in order to show that the reason is sufficient 
to establish the fact in regard to all cases of a certain given 
character. The auditor is then to be reminded that there is 
no dispute that the case in question is of the given character, 
and the oration winds up with the reintroduction of the ori- 
ginal proposition in the new character of an established con- 
elusion, just as Euclid^s argument winds up by reintroducing 
the triumphant proposition with a flourish of trumpets in the 
shape of a '' Quod erat demonstrandum/' 

Thus, rhetorically considered, the five-membered expression 
is a very suitable framework for a straight-forward argumen- 
tative speech, making no appeal to the passions, and not he- 
sitating to table, without exordium, the proposition which it 
proceeds to establish. 

Logically considered, the five-membered expression is a 
combination of the Inductive with the Deductive syllogism. 
It aims at laying before an auditor, for his conviction, an ex- 
position, conjointly, of the two separate processes which are 
described as having previously led to the conviction of the 
speaker himself. With this vieM^ the instances which led the 
speaker to an inductive generalraaBSSTare directed to be cited, 
for the satisfaction of the auditor, in the third division of the 
rhetorical address —from wliich cii'cumstance it lias so hap- 
pened that those who suppose the intended function of the 
model oration and of the Aristotelic syllogism to be identical, 
have come either to regard the oration as an illogical mon- 
strosity, or else to fancy that it is a great improvement upon 
the syllogism. The former misconception is that of those 
who, like Hitter, {" History of Ancient Pliilosophy,'^ Vol. 4. p. 
805), were familiarly conversant with the logic of the schools. 
The other misconception was to be looked for in the case of 
those whose notions of the logic of the schools were derived 
from Locke and Dugald Stewart. 
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liilst Kandda in his rhetorical section, gives the frame- 
work W a set harangue, to be delivered without interruption, 
Gautama supposes an opponent, and a cliairman, or Speaker 
of the House. In liis first aphorism, (see the *' Logical Ap- 
horisms of Gotama," published in Calcutta, p. 2 ; Colebrooke's 
Essay, p.l265 ; or Ward's '^View, &c. of the Hindoos,'' t. 4, 
p. 239,) He sketches, by an enumeration of the sixteen topics 
following,! what may be regarded as '^the natural history of a 
debate." I What is to be admitted as proof (pramdna) having 
been pre-determined, and the subject of discussion (prameya) 
having been mooted, the impartial chairman, not having yet 
heard the ffl*guments, is in a state of doubt fsansayaj, both as 
to what is ihe fact of the matter, and also as to there being 
any sufficient motive (p^ayqjana) for entertaining the question. 
The asserter of the proposition explains the importance of the 
question, wh ch furnishes the motive for entertaining it ; and 
he supports ds own opinion on the matter by citing examples 
{drishtdntaj mfficient, he conceives, to make out an establish- 
ed case {side hdnta). An opponent rises, and takes the reason- 
ing to piece* {avayava), putting it, that is to say, into the 
form of the five-membered disconxse, a»4 trying to show its 
insufficiency. The first speaker makes a refutation (tarka) of 
these objectii ins, and thus furnishes confirmation [nimaya) of 
Ids own posit ion. The objector, who, being, by hypothesis, 
in the wrouj f, is of course obstinate, begs that a fair discus- 
flion {vdda) n lay be allowed ; and he proceeds to offer a wrang- 
ling rejoinde • {jalpa) ; and, in default of better arguments, 
he brings forward cavils {vitanda), fallacies {hetwdbhdsa), am- 
biguous expressions, and such-like disingenuous artifices 
{chAala). By these unworthy proceedings he lays himself 
open to the confutation {jdti) to which a reasoner is liable 
who evidently opntradicts himself, and, the assembly being 
no longer dispcwed to listen to him, he is voted a nuisance, 
and finds himselAin the predicament of being rebuked {nigra^ 
hasthdna) by the Vesident, who puts him down, and declares 
that "the Ayes hav^it/ 
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Kandda's six categories belongs in the foregoing enumera- 
tion of topics^ to the head oiprameya — ^things, the existence 
of which is to be proved. 

The pointy in the course of analysing the reasoning pro- 
c^sS;, at which the logic of India came to a halt^ whilst that of 
Europe made an important step in advance, was that at which 
the sagacious mind of Aristotle discerned that whilst the pro- 
cess of induction, in all save those barren cases where every 
qne of the individuals is included in the enumeration, must fall 
short of demonstrative certainty, the subsequent process of de- 
duction could be placed on a basis as stable as that of Mathema- 
tical science. It would be superfluous here to dwell upon the 
scientific beauty of Aristotle^s analysis of the reasoning process. 
Its scientific beauty, and also its practical utility, are well 
known to the intelligent readers of Whately and DeMorgan ; 
and are hidden in deepest darkness £t*om those who, on this 
point, follow Locke and misunderstand Bacon. It is not ex- 
actly fair to say with Bitter (" History of Philosophy,^' Vol. 
IV. p. 865,) that, two of the five members of KandiWs argu- 
ment " are manifestly superfluous, while, by the introduction 
pf a-n example in the third, the universality of the conclusion 
is vitiated :'' — ^for, as we have shown, the citation of the ex- 
ample is designed, as a matter of rhetorical convenience, to 
bring to the recollection of the hearer examples, in regard to 
which all parties are unanimous, and which are such as should 
constrain him to admit the universality of the principle from 
which the conclusion follows. The short-coming of the NaU 
ydyikas consists in their having failed to perceive that the as- 
certainment of '^ pervading inherence^' {vydpti), that is to say 
the process of Induction, and the subsequent process of De- 
duction are two processes as advantageously susceptible* of 
entirely separate consideration as the question of accuracy in 
the statement of an account and the question of accuracy in 
its sunmiation — ^the latter being in every case a question ca- 
pable of demonstrative solution, and therefore conveniently 
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disposeablc of at the outset^ leaving the remainder of the en- 
quiry, if any further enquiry be found necessary, all the more 
easy to be disposed of. That the Naiydyikas failed to per- 
ceive this, is less strange than that it should have been for- 
gotten again in Europe, as it so generally was till very re- 
cently. No one is perhaps more perfectly aware of the real 
import of the distinction here adverted to than Mr. J. S. 
Mill j and it is therefore matter of regret that he should 
have thought proper to write of the syllogism, in his " Sys- 
tem of Logic,^^ in a sort of disparaging tone, which is calcu- 
lated to perpetuate misconception just in proportion to the 
great merit of the rest of his work. No doubt, it will have 
this effect only on liis superficial readers j but superficial 
readers constitute a numerous and influential body, whom it 
is of great importance not to mislead. 

" The cause of an inference (anumiti) whether for one's self 

or for another, is simply s i a ch rooogniti QiiDf a, sign ha loads t o 

Snfc r enec ; therefore the a ot of inforon c c . {anumdna, which was 

previously stated to be the cause of an inference) is just this 

Veeo^utuuLof a sign." ^ , x>^r^ f . /> I r , {. 

belief of the conclusion necessarily follows the com- 
bined li^psQ^nsion of the two propositions involved in the 
logical datum^2l>^6s2r*a^ and therefore stands to it in the re- 
lation of an effect to itsclnise. 
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^'A characteristic token llinaa) is of three sorts, (1.) that 

which haa reference botli to assuciatiua and oopar atonesa 

(anwaya-vyaiireki) ; (2.) that which hao reference to us& o cia - 

tipn oiJ y, U^e^valmiwayi) ; and (3.) that which haa reforence 

* ' ^ \o u cp a r atcnc3a only , {kewalavyaiireki) . The first is that token 

\ which is possessed of pervading inherence {vydpH) bothinres- 

' ' ^ \ X ^P®^* ^f ^^'^ association (with the thing which it betokens), and 

\ ^its absence (when the thing it betokens is absent), as, for 

example, smokiness when fire is to be proved. When it is said, 

^ where there is .smoke there is fire, as on a culinary hearth,' 

W6 have a umvcrBal affirmative . When it is said ^ where fire 

is not, there smoke also is not, as in a great deep lake,' we 

. - ^^^rfve a' univojoal negative? The second is that token which 

'^"/ has no negative instance, as when it is said 'the jar is namea- 

Z ble because it is phmthla, as cloth is,' there is no instance 

: "V of nameableness or of piavabhiess being present where the 

^' / other is absent, because every thing I is both provable and 

/ nameable. The third is that token in regard to which we 

\ can reason only from its invariable absence. For example, 

(we might argue as follows) : — 

*' (1.) Earth is different from these (other elements) : 
'^ (2.) Because it is odorous> 
"(3.) Nothing that is*^ different from these (other 
elements) is odorous — ^as water, (for example, 
is not odorous) : 
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" (4.) But this (earth) is not inodorous : — 

'^ (5.) Therefore it is not like the other elements : — 

but if (in the third member of the argument) we had argued 
(affirmatively) that ^ vfYmt possesses odour is different from 
the other elements^ we should have had no example to cite in 
confimiationj seeing that of earth alone can that property be 
asserted/' 

Into this superfluous subtilty the Naiydyikas would seem to 
have been led by their giving so much greater prominence to 
the Rhetoric than to the Logic of their system. Such an ar- 
gument as t^t just quoted goes far to justify the disparaging 
estimate of HinditLogic entertained in Europe. Tlirowing aside 
the needlessly assumed necessity for the citation of an exam- 
ple in every argument^ propounded to another^ and waiving 
all dispute about the trtith of the premises^ the argument . f-^'^ 
could be easily enough stated with a universal affirmative J^ ^' 
premiss — ^thus — ,.' ">'^ 

"(1.) Whatever is odorous differs from the other/ y*^ A 

(inodorous) elements : \ / ^j,' ,./ 

*' (2.) Earth is odorous: \ • ^' v; 

" (3.) Therefore Earth differs from the others.'' 

"That whose possession of the property in question is 
doubtful is called the subject {paksha) ; as the mountain^ 
when the fact of its smoking is assigned as the reason (for in- 
ferring the presence of fire). That which certainly possesses 
the property in question ia called an instance on the same 
side {sapaksha) ; as the culinary hearth^ in the same example* 
That wliich is certainly devoid of the property in question is 
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called an instance on the opposite side (vipaksha) ; as the 
great deep lake^ in the same example/^ 

The sapaksha corresponds to Bacon's instantia convenientes 
'^ qu8e in eadem natura conveniunt, per materias licet dissi- 
milimas/' The vipaksha corresponds to the instantiae '' quae 
natura data privantur/' — (Organum, Lib. 2, Aph. XI and 
XII). 



OP FALLACIES. 

"The five tliat merely present the appearance of a reason 
{hetwdbhdsa), are (1.) that which goes astray^ (2.) that which 
would prove the contradictory, (3.) that than wnioh there is a ')^ 
;(jv^Ci strongly argument on the other side, (4.) the inconclusive, 
and (5.) the futile.'^ 

" The alleged reason wliich goes astray {savyabhichdra), is 
that which may have a conclusion other (than the one want- 
ed). It is of three kinds — (1.) What would prove too much 
[sddhdrana) ; (2.) what belongs to none besides the individual 
(asddhdrana) ', and (3.) the non-exclusive [anupasanhdrt). 
The fallacy falls under the first head, when that which is al- 
leged as the jiroof may be jjrcscnt Avhilst that which is to bo 
proved is absent : — as for instance, if one should say, 'The 
nlountain is fiery, becatise the existenca of. the mountain is 
^capable of proof/ (the reason assigned would be liable to this 
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objection) because tlittrmpability of having itsjsxiflt^ice-piOTed 
belongs (equally) to a lakcj wliich is characterised by the ab- 
sence of fibre.'' 

The result of this^ translated into the language of Eu- 
ropean logicj is^ that in such a case an opponent %vould deny 
the major, — ^viz. that "All that is demonstrable is fiery/' 
There, therefore, is a question, not of formal logic, but of fact 
— a question to be determined by inductive investigation. «><' 

^w^^rgf^nng^rrB^T ^iimKui: i rxrm ^"^ f^w: 

"Th^^retended reason^ which applief* neither to ^similar 
instance| nor dissimilar ones, is one devoid of community {asd- 
dhdrana). As, when one says ' Soimd is eternal, for it has 
the nature of sound.' Now the nature of sound resides -in 
sound alone, imd 1^ nothing else, whether eternal or uneter* 
ual." ^^ 






This fallacy consists in what we should call .the attempt to 
prove the proposition by reasserting it. " It is so" — "why ?" 
— " because it is so." 

"The pretended argument, which can bring an example 
neither in support or in opposition, is non-exclusive {anupa^ 
sanJidrt). For example — should one say, 'Every thing is 
uneternal, because it is capable bfpi'OQf' — there would be 
no example to cite, because ' every thing' (leaving nothing 
ovir) is the subject of the conclusion." 

^i^2rnn^w% ^ ^ m «§ : i ^tot h'^ ik^: ftfi*w- 
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''A reason proving the reverse (viruddha), is that which 
invariably attends the absence of what is to be proved. For 
example — suppose one shoidd say^ ' sound is eternal because 
it is created/ (We shoidd reject his argument at once) be- 
cause the fact of having been created implies non-eternity — 
the negation of being eternal/' 1 

In this case, as before, the major is denied, viz. — ^that '' eve- 
ry thing created is eternal.'' Whether sound be created or 
uncreated is a disputed point among Indian philosophers — the 
grammarians, of course, taking the side in the dispute which 
tends most to exalt the subject-matter of their own science. 
Mr. Babbage assigns to sound an eternity of a different kind 
from that contemplated by the Hindu sages, for he argues, 
that theundidations, on which sound depends, being once pro- 
duced can never be absolutely annihilated; though, through 
excessive diffusion, the force becomes so diminished that our 
dull organs are not affected by it. Were it not^'for this, we 
might stiU hear the echoes of Cicero' eloquence haimting 
the Roman forum. 

''A counterbalanced reason (satpratipaksha) is that along 
with which there exists another reason, which establishes the 
non-existence of what is to be proved. As if one should argue, 
' Sound is eternal, because it is audible, as the nature of sound 
is (by both parties admitted to be),' (it might be argued, with 
equal force on the other side, that) ^ Sound is non-eternal, be- 
cause it is a product, as a jar is.' " 

Wherever there appears to be an equiponderance of ail- 
ments, the case is one for further enquiry. As for the ex- 
ample in the the text, a Buddhist would dispose of it by deny- 
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ing that any tlung exists in reality corresponding to the term 
sabdatwa, ^' the abstract nature of sound.'' Granting that 
there were such a things and that it were eternal as here 
assumed^ there is a fallacy of equivocation in the attribution 
to it of the terms •*' audibleness/' and " eternity.'' 

The term sabdatwa is audible^ like other words^ only in the 
fiense of what is called in the Logic of the schools its mpposu 
iio materialis {the anukarana of the Sanskrit Grammarians) 
— ^in so far as it is a pronounceable collection of vowels and 
consonants ; but it is held to be eternal in quite a different 
sense — ^in the sense of its being an abstract entity — ^in which 
sense it is no more audible than is the abstract nature of a 
jar, or any other kindred pseudo-Platonic Universal. 

^^Tlicfnllacyof inconehisivness is tlu'cefold — (I.) where there 
is not estskblished th^ existAice of^any such locality as that 
where the property is alleged to reside {dsraydsiddka ;) (2.) 
where the inc o noluoivcne&s is apparent fr o m t|i(^ form of 
ihe-expressien (swarupdsiddhc^\ and (3.) where invariableness 
of concomitancy is not established {vydpyatwasiddka)." 

*' (As an example of) the fallacy of non-existent locality, 
(suppose that one argues), ' The sky-lotus is fragrant, because 
the nature of a lotus resides in it, as in the lotuses of the 
lake' — ^here the sky-lotus is (alleged as) the locality (of the 
nature of a lotus), and in fact it (the sky-lotus) does not 
exist." 

Mr. Mill, (Logic, vol. 1, p. 200), treating of the nature of 
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Definition, has the following remarks, which noticeably il- 
lustrate the case in hand. 

He says : — 

'^ Let this, for instance, be our definition; A dragon is a 
serpent breathing flame. This proposition, considered only 
as a definition, is indisputably correct. A dragon i» a serpent 
breathing flame : the word means that. The tacit assump- 
tion, indeed, (if there were any such understood assertion,) 
of the existence of an object with properties corresponding to 
the definition, would,- in the present instance, be false. Out 
of this definition we may carve the premises of the following 
syllogism : — 

"A dragon is a thing which breathes flame. 
But a dragon is a serpent ; 
From which the conclusion is 

Therefore some serpent or serpents breathe flame :'' — 
'' An unexceptionable syllogism, in the first mode of the 
third figure, in which both premises are true, and yet the 
conclusion false ; which every logician knows to be am absur- 
dity. The conclusion being false, and the syllogism correct, 
the premises, cannot be true. But the premises, considered 
as parts of a definition, are true : there is no possibility of 
controverting them. Therefore, the premises considered as 
parts of a definition cannot be the real ones. The real pre^ 
mises must be : 

''A dragon is a. really existing thing which breathes 
flame : — 

" A dragon is a really existing serpent : 
''Which implied premises being false, the falsity of the 
conclusion presents no absurdity.^' 
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'' As (an example of) an argument ovidontly incumilUfliiC i 
(suppose one were to argue), * Sound is a quality, because it 
is visible' — here (every one would perceive at once, that) visi- 
bility does not reside in sound, for sound is recognised by 
the hearing (not by vision)/' 

This is the case of notorious falsehood in the minor prc- 
mis^/^^ 

''A reason, when there is an indispensable condition, is 
faulty as regards comprehensiveness. Such an indispensable 
condition (upddhi) is what always attends the property to 
be established, but does not always attend what is brought 
forward in proof/' 

Wliat follows is intended to elucidate the terms of this de- 
finition. 

''Invariable attendance on the property to be established 
{sddhya-vydpakatwa) consists in the not being the counter- 
part {apratiyogitwa) of the absolute non-existence {atyantd- 
bhdva) attendant on {samdnddhikarana) that which is to be 
proved. Non-invariable attendance on what is brought for- 
ward in proof {sddhandvydpakatw/a) consists in tlie being the 
counterpart {pratiyogitwa) of the non-existence which resides 
in the proof." 

The Naiydyikas glory in this bewildering style of elucida- 
tion. In the present instance the question was this — ''in what 
consists such invariable attendance as that of wet fuel on 
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smoke?*' In order that the answer might be sufficiently 
adorned with obscurity, the term Non-existence, the great 
ally in the mystification of language, is called into council ; 
and it is determined that, so far as concerns the production 
of smoke, there is the non-existence of every thing that is not 
required for its production. For example, jars are not indis- 
pensable, nor elephants, nor astronomical calculations, nor an 
indefinite number of other things, the non-existence of all of 
which is compatible with the production of smoke. The 
coimterpart {pratiyogi) of the non-existence of any thing be- 
ing the thing itself, and the counterparts of all the non-exis- 
tences compatible with the production of smoke being all 
those things that are not indispensable for its production, it 
follows that the characteristic of the indispensable is its being 
something difierent from all these — or, as our author express- 
es it, its not being the counterpart of any of these non- 
existences. Such, in the case of smoke, is the part performed 
by wet fuel, wliich is not the counterpart of the noi^i-existence 
of jars, &c. but is the counterpart of the non-existence of it- 
eelf-^-a non-existence which is not compatible with the pro- 
duction of smoke. 

The second definition is the converse of this. 

^nr ^f^fi id ^ i^*vf5T^nf T ^f% ^lil'rarii 'flig-^rr- 

'' (Suppose it to be argued that), ' The mountain must smoke, 
because it is fier/ — ^in this case the contact of wet fuel is an 
indispensable condition. For ' wherever there is smoke, there 
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^hev^ is the conjunction of wet fiieP — so that we have here 
invaluable attendance on what is to be proved {sddhyavydpa* 
katd). But it is not true that 'wherever there is fire, there 
there is conjunction of wet fuel' — ^for there is no conjunction 
of wet fuel in the case of an (ignited) iron ball — so we have 
here non-invariable attendance on the proof {sddhandvydpa^ 
katd). As there is thus its invariable attendance on what is 
to be proved, the contact of wet fael is an indispensable con- 
dition for the sufficiency of the reason alleged. As it would 
require tliis additional condition (in order to prove that smoke 
must be present), fieriness (in the argument before us) is faul- 
ty as regards comprehensiveness.'' 

An argument proposed in the form *^ The mountain is fie- 
ry : — therefore it must smoke,'' is called an Enthymeme — ^be- 
cause, only one of the premises being expressed, the other is 
regarded as remaining in the mind (en thymo) of the reason- 
er. In the case of a fallacy propounded as an Enthymeme 
[see Whately's Logic, Book 3, § 1.] it is impossible to 
tell whether the fallacy is in the form or in the matter. For 
example, the suppressed premiss in the present case may be 
either "Some things when ignited are smoky," or "All 
things where ignited arc smoky." On the former alterna- 
tive, the fallacy is '-the formal one of undistributed middle ; 
on the other alternative, the major premiss is false, as proved 
in the text by the instance of the ignited iron ball. The 
NydyUy which takes no notice of formal fallacies, assumes that 
the suppressed premiss is in the form in which, if its truth 
were conceded, it would really establish the point in question : 
for example — 

"Whatever is ignited smokes; 
"The hill is ignited; 
" Therefore it smokes." 

The instance of the ignited iron ball enables us merely to 
deny the Major premiss of this syllogism. It is not unfre- 
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quently useful^ however^ to know not merely that something 
is wrong, but to know how far it is wrong — or what amount 
of correction would make it right. With this view the case 
may be regarded as falling under ' the head of the procedure 
'' a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter/' that is to 
say ^^ from an assertion with a qualifying condition, to the 
same assertion without the qualification." Thus^ if we con- 
cede to the Naiydyika his theory of smoke, we may say with 
him that "Whatever is ignited — provided there is the con- 
junction of wet fuel — smokes" — from which, however, we 
cannot go on to infer that the hill, being simply ignited, 
smokes. There the reason (fieriness) is " secundum quid" 
(sopddhika) in the major premiss, and the fallacy consists in 
the dropping of the " quid" {upddhi) in the minor. 

^r^^ ^ijp! ira^w ^^ Tf^ «iifv3r<icc| II 

"An argument is futile {bddhita) when the reverse of 
what it seeks to prove is established for certain by another 
proof. For example (it may be argued that), ' Fire is cold, 
because it is a substance\ There coldness is to be proved ; 
and its opposite, warmth, is apprehended by the very sense 
of touch. Hence the argument is futile. 

"Thus has Inference been expounded*'' 

Our text*book now proceeds to treat ot 

COMPARISON. 
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M^*ii?weiiJ ?r^ ^ ^?^ ^ ?i^^Twr§*^R^ 

'^ Comparison {upamdna) is the cause of an inference firom 
similarity {upamiti). Such an inference consists in the know- ^ 
ledge of the relation between a name and the thing so named. ^ 
Tte recollection of th^ puraort of a statement of resemblance y> 
is ft step involved in t iW i procf^ . For example — ^a person not ^^^^'^h. 
knowing what is meant by the word gavaya (Bos gavaeus)^ 
having heard &om some inhabitant of the forest that a gavaya 
is like a cow^ goes to the forest. Remembering the purport 
of what he has been told, he sees a body like that of a cow. j^ 
Then this inference from similarity arises (in his mind), that 
'this is what is meant by the word gavaya.* '* 

"Thus has comparison been expounded/' 
Our text-book now proceeds to treat of 

TESTIMONY. 

"A word (or right assertion) is the speech of one worthy 
(of confidence). One worthy, is a speaker of the truth. A 
speech (or sentence) is a coUection of significantjBounds ; as, ? 
for example, 'Bring the cow.' A significant sound {pada) \ 
is that which is possessed of power (to conyey a meaning). / 
&ich power oonsists-in its^bein g the will of G b d, o r inra-eon- \^ ^j— 
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veiitioii'S^tEBing.made^ that 'Such and such a meaning is to 

be understood from such and such a word:' '' 

A 

^ , ^^rrerr ^t^jtit ^ftifv^r^jf ^ren^^srr^^^: i 

''The cause of a sentence's being significant, (is the pre- 
sence of) mutual correspondence, compatibility, and juxtapo- 
sition (of the words)/' ^^A<^'/iWu " 

i These three requisites are explained as follows : — 

I "Mutual correspondence {dkdnkshd) means the reverse of 

a disposition to indicate any other than the intended con* 
nexion of one word with another. Compatibility iyogyatd) 
consists in (a word's) not rendering futile the sense (of the 
sentence). Juxtaposition [sannidhi) consists in the enun* 
eiation of the words without a (long) pause between each." 

Examples of deficiency in each of these respects here fol- 
low :-— 

"A collection of words devoid of mutual corrpspoafeneg^ 
&c. is no valid sentence — ^for example ' cow, horse, man, ele- 
phant,' gives no information, the words har iug TO ref er ence 
one \d another." i^^Y Pj-^/iC<.f «^^1 / V 

The word dkdnkshd literally means " desiring, or looking 
for." In the sentence " Devadatto grdman gachchhati/* 
" Devadatta goes to the village" — ^the first word is in the no- 
minative case, a form which, as it belongs to an agent, looks 
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for another word denoting action. The word denoting action, 
the third in the sentence, looks for some object of the action. 
This it finds in the second word, which, being in the objectivo 
case, was looking out for the verb. Each word in such a sen- 
tence finds every other kind of word which it requires. This, 
however, is not sufficient to ensure a sentence's being fault- 
less, as oxii textbook goes on to show« 

^'The expression ' He should irrigate with fire' is no miAa^\7./if^ 
Aen4e»ee, for there is no compatibility .(between £re .and irri- ^ /. 
gation).*^ ^tA*^^'^. 

*'The words 'Bring — ^the— cow* — not pronounced close to- 0^^^ 
gether but ^ with a^ interval^, ^f soft)c^ three hours between (hh-^e. ' 
each, Vr«^^t^it*> Tin yw '\ sentencsj from the absence of (the 
requisites^ closeness ODJuxtaposition.'' 
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" Speech is of two kinds, sacred {vaidika), and temporal or 
TfTo{&,ne {laukika). The former, being uttered by God, is all 
authoritative : but the latter, only if uttered by one who de- 

' . . . Out**/ ^ ^ '' 

serves confidence, is authoritative ; othe n n tioont is not so." 

Who " deserves confidence,'' is a question which our text- 
book does not enter upon. 
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''The knowledge of the meaning of speech is verbal know- 
ledge j its instrumental cause is language. 

''Thus has been explained what constitutes correct know- 
ledge/' 

"Incorrect knowledge is of three sorts, according to the 
division of doubt, mistake, and (such opinion as is open to) 
reductio ad absurdum'' \ . . , 

''The recognition, in one thing possessing a certain nature, 
of several heterogeneous natures as characterising it, is doubt 
(sansaya). For example ' a post, or a manP " 

The object is supposed to be seen from a distance, or when 
there is little light ; and, whilst we have not made up our 

\ not a man, we continue 
this constitutes doubt. 

^^ "Apprehending falsely is mistake {viparyaya). For exam- 

ple, in the case of mother o' pearl, the idea that this is sUver/' 

** Reductio ad absurdum {tarka) consists in establishing the 
pervader (here supposed to be denied) through the allega- 
tion of the pervaded (here supposed to be granted). For 
example, ' If there were not fire (which you deny), then 
there would not be smoke (which you admit there is).' '' 
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On the three kinds of wrong notion it may be remarked^ 
that the first, or doubt, ceases when one of the conflicting 
natures excludes the rest ; the result, however, may still be a 
wrong notion of the second kind, or a mistake ; for our doubt 
ceases when we become sure that a given object is a man, 
though in reality it be a post. Mistake ceases, when, by more 
careful examination or by other means, an apprehension of 
the real nature of the thing displaces the erroneous appre- 
hension. The third kind of error is that where no further 
examination is required, the want of logical perspicacity 
being aU that prevents the individual from perceiving that 
the opinion which he entertains is inconsistent with "'^Ti^ttpil 

&Ct». 5 /a>^ /^ Y^^^ C-^f^^'(L H^ fi.l^-rc[l t^h^^ 

''Memory also is of two kinds, correct and incorreet. 
Correct memory is that which arises from correct knowledge. 
Incorrect memory is that which arises from incorrect know- 
ledge.'' 

Our text book, of which a considerable space has been 
occupied with the quality of Intellect, now goes on to the 
remaining qualities, pleasure, pain, &c. 

" What aU perceive to be agreeable, is pleasure fsukhaj; 
what appears disagreeable, is pain (dukha).^^ 

T^5gT^inr:i ii^t^ri i!f?r:iRi^;i 

'' Desire {y:hchha) means wishing. Aversion {dweAd) 
means disliking. Effort {prayatna) means action." 
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*' Virtue, or merit, (dharma) arises from the performance 
of what is enjoined : but vice, or demerit {adharma) from 
the performance of what is forbidden." 

'^ The eight dualities, beginning .-with Intellect, are dis.- 
tinctive of Soul alone." 

^Intellect, desire; and effort, are of two kinds, eternal 
and transient; eternal in God, transient in mortals." 

^^ ' ""TOultj {sanskdra) is of three kinds, momentum, imagi^ 
nation7"ltfid elasticity. Momentum (veffd) resides in the 
four beginning with Earth, and in Mind. Imagination (A/ia- 
yfX vand). the cause of memoryCa*^ arising from notion, resides jJltV 
>^ only in the Soul. Elasticity {sthUisthdpaka) is that which 
restores to its former position what had been altered. It 
resides in mats and the like formed of the earthy element. 

*' So much for the Qualities." 

It may seem strange to class together things in which any 
common ground of classification is so little apparent as in 
the qualities of momentimi, imagination, and elasticity. We 
offer the following conjectural explanation — that for tlie pro- 
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duction of such an effect^ or the establishment of such a 
product, as a jar, two causes at least must co-operate ; viz. 
the maker and the material ; — ^for the clay may be said to 
make the jar, as reasonably as the potter can be said to make 
it. So again, in order that there may be Perception, both 
the Mind and an external Object must co-operate. But 
equally in the case of the Mind's exerting the faculty of 
Memory ; of a bent bow's righting itself on the removal of 
tlic strain ; and of a body's continuing its course after dis- 
junction from that wliich originated the motion, an agent is 
recognized as operating by itself. Looking at the etymology 
of the word sanskdra — {sam ''with," and kri "do") — one 
might imagine the word to be better fitted to express what 
is done, by the mind, &c. in co-operation with something 
else, than what is done without such co-operation : but occa- 
sionally, in a compound verb, the separate force of the con- 
stituent elements is nearly as little obvious as the character . 
of the acid or the alkali in a neutral salt, l^^ fw^f • J" ^/'(^ 

Most of the commentators on the Nydya appear to have 
overlooked the necessity for defining the connotation of the 
term sanskdra. We have been able to meet with only one 
attempt to define it — the explanation being to this eflFect, 
that a sanskdra, acting as a cause, reproduces itself as an 
effect. 

We now come to the category of 



ACTION. 
'' Action consists in motion.'^ 
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'' Casting upward (utkshepanaj is the cause of conjunction 
with a higher place. Casting downward (apakshepwpflj is the 
cause of contact with a lower place. Contraction (dkuncha- 
naj is the cause of conjunction with what is near the body. 
Dilatation (prasdrajiaj is the cause of conjunction with what 
is distant. Going (gamana) is the name of every other va- 
riety. Action resides only in the four beginning with Earthy 
and in Mind,'^ 

We now come to the category of 

COMMUNITY. 

" Community {sdmdnya) is eternal, one, belonging to more 
than one, residing in Substance, Quality, and Action. It is 
of two kinds, higher and lower. The highest degree of com- 
munity (or the mmmum genus) is existence. The lower d e- 
grge i n thnt of ^pH^^ U"*^)} "'^^^ -^t^^^ Substantiality (the 
^^ common nature of what are called Substances)." 

4 

Of two classes, the one of which includes the other, the 
more extensive is called ^ara with respect to the other, just 
as is the case in our employment of the terms gema and spe^ 
cies. 

Next we have the Category of 

DIFFERENCE. 
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